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ABSTBACT / 

A study of career education was done in California to 
develop a conceptual model that describes the cooperative activities 
(intradlsciplinary, interdisciplinary^ multidisciplinary) within the 
: /school f setting identify promising practices that use cqoperative 
a^ to enhance the implementation of career education, and 

iiake recoffiiendations regarding the incorporation of the results into 
a£ in service program media presentation. 1 list of six faotdrs 



Ca^dBinistrative^ personnel development^ communltyf guidance^ 



instructional, and curriculum) ased to organize and structure school 
programs was prepared to direct the inguiry about cooperative 
> activities (helpful relations, actions^ and pursuits carried on 
between school resources and program factors which are aimed at the 
accomplishment of a goal) , Data were collected from six career 
education deaonstratlon sites in southern California via a telephone 
interview with a site contact person followed by onslte systematic 
}V:©apioratory Interviews with the contact person, school personnel, 
l^iatuaents and parents, and members of the business, industrial, labor, 
■V %na general comsunity* The nine promising school practices identified 
;4 ate currlculua legalization^ communications, community resources, 
>s^vlnstrnctors» han career guidance centers, careers fair, 

Binlsocietles, community classrooms, and construction technology* 
P^^^^^ practice is described and strategies for and considerations 
^ affecting liplementatlon are discussed; six conclusions are 
; '-presented; and the program factors, telephone interview form, and 
rsyatesatic exploratory interview form and technique are appended O 
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Backgroynd and Purpose of the Study 



Career education is generally described as the 
totality of experiences tliro ugh which one learns 
about and prepares for a career in the world of 

" vi/orkrThc in concepts 
into the school setting has brought about a close 
exemination and a description of the implementa- 
tion and Qperationai procedures relating to career 

V ■ Muoalion programs. From the be^nning, Sidney P. 
Maiiansdj Jr.^ Chairman, National Advisory Council 

= on Caieer Education and foftner U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Edu'cationj called upon educators to 
synthesiie the rather vague concept of career 
education. Thus, empirical observation coupled 
with fonflal research evidence led to broad defini- 
tions of career education wliile concommitantly 

- - related themes, objectives, and activities were being 
; fonnulated. However^ the actual introduction of 
career education ideas into established school 

;^ vp^^^^dures required the exploration of existing 

^it. pJTOgram elements to determine how these elements 
facilitate achieving career education goals. It 

; was found that further exploration was needed 
into ways individual schools could best utilize their 
available resources and program factors to imple- 

A ; ment a syitematic and cohesive career education 
program. This report describes a variety of cooper- 

I- activities that result in the implementation of 

- ' s^^ proems. 

V : : • [ School Resources and Program Factore 

Althou^ individual schools often have divergent 
?;v ;cHeU^act eristics and contrasting needs and interests, 
all schools have similar resources: students and 
; parentSj instructorSj counselors, administrators, 
support staffs business-industry-labor community, 
ind general community; also, facilities, equipment, 
and materials. Collectively, these resources form an 
essential set of action ingredients needed by 
/ schools to maintain and expand their education 
programs. 



To complement these resources, schools have at 
their disposal at least six program factors used to 
organize and structure their program: administra- 
tive Systems; personnel development processes; 
guidance components; cumculum strategies; in- 
structional approaches; and the educational needs 
and concerns of the community they serve. 

To initiate and sustain the career- education 
thrust, the school must unite and put to use its 
accessible resources and its network of program 
factors. Any cooperative activities within the 
school setting will greatly facilitate this required 
unified action. 

Cooparative Activities 

Cooperative activities may be defined as the 
helpful relations, actions, and pursuits carried on 
between school resources and program factors 
which are aimed at the accomplishment of a 
common purpose or goal The interrelationships 
resulting from cooperative activities may directly 
affect the growth and development of a prop'am of 
career education. 

Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study was as follows: 

1 . To develop a conceptual model that describes 
the cooperative activities witliin the school 
setting 

2. To identify promising practices that use coop- 
erative activities to enhance the implementa- 
tion of career education 

3. To make recommendations regarding the in- 
corporation of the results of items 1 and 2 
above into a media presentation for use in 
career education inservice training programs 

Description of the Procedures 

The process used for compiling information 
about cooperative activities which affect career 
education programs included the following: 
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■1. An ad^sory committee was mi up with 

: personjiel from the Centir for Action and 
Study in Education (CASE). The CASE advi- 

- sory comniittge (Appendix A) and members 
of the Eesaarch team (authors of this study) 
prepared a list of propam factori (Appendix 
B) for use in direGting the research inquiry, 

2^ The research team constructed two types of 
survey inteiview schedules (Appendix C): 
a. The Principal Informant Telephone Inter- 
view 

TTie Systematic EMpIoratory Intervdew 

3. "Dia California Career Education Task Force 
pro^Sded the names of six career education 
demonstration sites located in Southern Cali- 
fornia (Appendix D) whose staff might agree 

>^.^to participate in the study^ Letteri of inquiry 
(Appendix E) were sent to the appropriate 
site directors and district superintendents. 
Both the name of a contact person and 
approval to use the six sites were requested 
(Appendix F) and obtained. 

4. Each demonstration site contact person was 
interviewed using the Principal Informant 



Telephone Interview, thereby explaining the 
purpose of the study and Qonflrming the 
informant*s understanding of his or her site's 
role in the research, On^ite visitation was 
discussedj and a date was set for a meeting* A 
tentative schedule for identifying and inter- 
viewing secondary informants such as teachers, 
counselorSs students, and community members 
was developed. 

5, On^ite surveys were conducted as the pri- 
mary means of identifying cooperative activi- 
ties. This time the Systematic Exploratory 
Interview was used as the main data=gathering 
instrument; both the principal informant and 
many secondary informants were surveyed 
uang a systematic exploratory interview tech- 

- nique (Appendix G), -Responses'to interview 
questions in identifying the cooperative activi- 
ties taking place among the various school 
resources were categorized by using propam 
factors, * 

6, The inforination obtained from the on-site 
visitations v/as screened and edited for publi- 
cation. 



Cooperative Activities Conceptual Mode! 



Scope of the Model 

Bicausa one of the missions of the California 
Career . Education Task Force is to assist local 
^ school personnd in the development of a career 
education programs the Task Force funded several 
miniresearch projects designed to obtain objective 
information from the field* The study focuses 
primarily on one aspect of the implementation of 
career education: the modiflcation of the existing 
structure to bring about Implementation of the 
program. Specifically, the study seeks to uncover 
promising practices in cooperative activities that 
educators have initiated which complementj su^ 
:plements or supplant-the ^tiiicture, processj and 
content of the existing system. 

ITie sumval of an innovation is one measure of 
its success. Career education, like many other 
innovative programs, will be measured by that 
,^terion: ITie identification and description of 
.^cooperative acti\d ties in this study are therefore 
dedgned to facilitate educators* plans for and 
implementation of career education and thus en- 
sure its survival- 

; Hha Model 

r ln the following examination of the concept of 
^jDSOperative activities^ the description of these 
' activities and their related Interactions are illustra- 
■^^^tive.iather than comprehensive. 

^v^Latediscipliiiary Acthitjes 

^ - ^ * - 

. v .Intradisdplinary activities that occur TOtldn a 

• branch of knowledge or learning in single 

institution are as foUows: 



1 . Interactions between the individual instructor 
and his or her subject matter or course 
content 

2. Interactions between individual instructors, 
between an instructor and a p^oup of instruc- 
tors, or between groups of instructors who 
teach the same subject matter or course 
content 

InterdiuipUnao^ Actiiitlei 

Interdisciplinary acti^ties that occur between or 
among branches of knowledge or learning in a 
sin^e institution are as follows: 

1. Interactions between individual instructors, 
between an instructor and a group of instruc- 
toi^5 or between p*oups of instructoi^ from 
different subject matter or course content 
areas 

2. Interactions between different levels of educa- 
tors; e.g.s instructor, counselors, administra- 
to^j school staff 

Multldisciplinazy Activities 

Multidlscipllnary activities that occur among a 
combination of many branches of knowledge and 
leaming and not limited to one institution are as 
follows: 

1 . Interactions between different levels of educa- 
tors engaged in intradistrict and interdistrict 
activities 

2. Interactions between different levels of educa- 
tors and students, parents^ the business- 
industry-labor community^ and the general 
public 
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Promising Practices Which Us® 
Gaoperative Activities 



: As schools aoncam ttiemselves more systemati- 
cally wiQi implemantation and operational proce= 
dur^ ralating to caraar aduaation and with the 
stratagias n@0€Siary to achieve cm^eer education^ it 
KcoimXviifal tKa^t a basa^ b avidaiica ba asiaBlished 
for referent* Hia obseFvation and dasaription of 
pfoin^ng practioas oacuning in schools tihat hava 
noafaar aducation. programs in operation will con^ 
tribute to such a base. This section dascribas 
praoticas^ stratapas^ and conddarations observad at 
axisting career education demonstration sites. 

^laction Criteria for Practice 

The cfitaria used for the selection of promising 
practices for^this study are as follows: 

1 . TOie pmctices must be observabla in school 
sattinp where career education objectives ara 
presently being met. 

2, The practieas must ba fuUy operational or 
previously implemented: they must not be in 
flia process of emerging. 

3. The pmctices must have baen implemented by 
using tha available school rasources and pro- 
ffmn factoid. 

4, Tha practices must be usable for stimulating 
flie davelopniant of future pro-ams. 

■ ' Limitations of ftacti^s 

Some of the limitations of the promiring prac- 
ticas are as follows: 

I vThe practices selected io iUustrata cooparativa 
activities may not be applicable to all school 
sattinp^and tiierafore may need modification 
to fit a schoors needs. 
■ 2. Some of ■ the promising practices represent a 
combination of similar activities occumng in 
two or more demonstration sites md were 
selactad to provide adequate illustration. 
Thus, the potential for implemanting these 
^ ; 1^ may be affected. 



3. Tlie intensity and scope of cooperative activi- 
ties ara affectad by the maturity of the total 
school system. , 

: Fomiat of Practice 

Each of tiia promising prac ticas in this section is 
described in the*^ following format. First, a descrip- 
tion is ^ven of each practice in which cooperation 
occu^. Next,- a report is pven on the interactions 
tiiat occur as part of the implementation process 
for each pmctice. Einallyj a listing is pven of the 
factors ttiat diould be taken, into account when 
planning stratepes for implementation of a prac- 
tice. 

Practice One: Cutriculum LagaUzation 

A description of the pmctice, strategies for 
implemantation of the practice, and considerations 
affecting inriplementation of tha practice are pvan 
in the foUomng subsections. 

Dtsmiption of the Practice 

Curriculum legaUzation is designed as a means of 
infusing career education into the regular curricu* 
lum by showing the instructor the relationship and 
relevance of his or her existing coui^a content and 
parfonnanca objectives to career application. This 
practice opens up an approach that leads to a 
closer relationship between the instructor's subject 
matter objectives and the career education objec- 
tives applicable to his or her cumculum. TTius, 
instructors are able to develop career information 
on related occupations, career preparation, educa- 
tion requirements for various occupations, the 
labor market, and occupational tasks that relate to 
their particular subject matter. 

The uniqueness of this practice is in the process 
of legalization that occun in conjunction with the 
infuiion of career education. After the instructoi^ 
develop cou^e outlines, including career education 
objectives, these outlines are combinad at the 



district level to, produce a district model which 
reflects accurately the performance objectives the 
initructprs are using. The curriculum model is the 
district's formal itatement of intinded instruc- 
tional outcomes for all disciplines. Thus, career 
education is =^%galiied" because it is being made a 
part of the offlcial district cumculum statement, 

Stiratepts for Implementation 

Strategies for implementation of the practice are 
as follows: 

L Hie inservdce training for all administratoii, 
instructors, and counielors emphasises career 
education teaching techniques, development 
of curriculum, demonstration of how career 
education curriculum deals with employment 
in the world of work, and guidance tech- 
filquH How the skills 

they learn in school apply to the work world. 
The principal methods used for insemce 
training are workshopSj demonstrationSj and 
poup discussions which focus on interaction 
among the various participants. 
2r Starter kits developed by the district staff 
provide instructors with a number of career 
edycation objectives (150 to 300) which state 
student outcomes and suggest activities for 
achiewig the objectives. The kits serve to 
itimulate and facilitate the interaction be- 
tween the instructor and his or her course 
content or subject matter* 
3. Task force leaders are selected from each 
school, in the district to serve as heads of 
cadre groups of educators from a variety of 
disciplines* These cadre groups are composed 
of instructors who are knowledgeable about 
methods of infusing career education into 
existing course outlines and classroom activi- 
ties; they also serve as resource persons for 
other instructors* Task force leaders are com- 
munication links between the cadre poups 
and the district staff* In addition, they pro- 
vide leadership for Interdiiciplinary career 
education actl^ties* 
: 4. Curriculum study groups for each discipline 
tau^t within the school review course out- 
lines and objectives (including career educa- 
tion objectives) developed by the Instructors. 
TTiis interdisciplinary activity leads to the 
referral of flnalj approved course outlines to a 
Curriculum Development Advisory Board 
(CDAB) at the district levels which also 
reviews the materials and ultimately compiles 
them into a district cumculum model. The 



CDAB is composed of principalSj instructors, 
and counselors from all levels as well as 
district personnel whose multidisciplinary ac- 
tions result in a district commitment to career 
education. 

Considerations Affecting Implementation 

Considerations affecting implementation of the 
practice are as follows: 

1 . Inservice training in career education for 
administrators, instructors^ and counselors 
should be an ongoing program not limited to 
curriculum development. 

2. Staff incentives such as additional wages or 
release time may be desirable when a consider- 
able amount of extra work is required of task 
force leaders, cadre groups^ curriculum study 
groupSj or CDAB members. 

,3* Attitudes may be improved if instructors can 
be made aware of the fact that they have 
previously Implemented many of the objec- 
tives classified as career related. 

Practice Two: Communications 

A description of the practicej strategies for 
implementation of the practice, and considerations 
affecting implementation of the practice are given 
in the following subsections* 

Dascription of the Pract!^ 

^ During the planning stages and after career 
education has been initially infused into the regular 
curriculum, it is essential that a cornmunication 
system be established that will open and keep open 
the channels of understanding among school and 
community personnel. This practice consists of 
infonnation networks and services that keep all 
participants well informed about all program devel- 
opments. 

The dissemination of career education informa- 
tion requires a communication network that in- 
cludes any or all of the following: 

1 , Community Information meetinp in which 
career education project leaders describe to 
the community representatives the ongoing 
propam as well as plans for future expansion 

2* A career education newsletter distributed 
among instructors^ counselorSs administrators, 
and school staff, describing activities that are 
occurringj plans for future events, available 
resources, and special ideas for improvement 
of programs (This publication can also be 
distributed among parents and the com- 
munity at large.) 



■^j 3. special interest items, conceniing career edu= 
: cation, published in local newspapers and 
^^^r^ ^ bi^d^^ on radio and television 

vS^iiftig^s for Implem 

personnel responsible for 
^the coordinations collection, and selection of ap- 
pro of communication (media selec- 
;tion)f and for the dissemination of career 
vfducation information related to the school setting, 

• Consldaratloits Affeoting Impletnentation 

: Considerations affecting implementation of the 
practice are as follows: 

1 . Where communication networks already e^ist, 
_ it may be desirable to use these networks 

rather than to create new one^. Not only does 
this method preclude the urtnecesiary expense 
of duplication, but it also takes^dvantage of 
an already established audience. 

2. Care should be taken that formal communica» 
tion networks do not eliminate or overshadow 
informal channels through which information 
may be reliably disseminated^ such as simple 
face»to-face conversations. 

Practtce Three: Community Resources 

A description of the practlcej strategies for 
implementation of the practice, and considerations 
- affecting implementation of the practice are given 
in the following subsections. 

Description of the Practica 

Descriptive anecdotal records of career educa- 
tion classroom activities should be written by the 
instructors and compiled Into a manageable hand- 
book. The descriptionSj which are not to exceed 
one page In lengths ean be In narrative or outUne 
form and should Include the following elements: 
the Instructor's name; the activity or concept that 
was used; the cooperative Inte^elationships in- 
volved; the Imprementation procedure; the re- 
sources and materials utilized; and a report of the 
activity's outcome. 

Copies of the handbook should be distributed to 
VMl instructors for use as a resource for searching 
out ideas to Implement career education in their 
classrooms. In addltloni the handbook provides an 
overview of the total Institutional career education 
program, describing actual operational activities 
rather than mere conceptual models of intended 
outcomes* . _ _ 



Description of the Practice 

TTiis practice describes two types of resource 
brochures developed to make the community more 
accessible to instructors who are implementing a 
cQmmunIty"based career education propam. Thr 
first brochure contains a directory of employers 
and the services they can proxade^ such as speakers, 
media presentations, on-site visitations, individual 
counseling to students, and student observation In 
the employer's place of business* All services are 
further delineated by occupational classification, 
Including agriculture, business, creative arts, engi- 
neeringj health, manufacturing, merchandising, of- 
fice, science, services, and trade and technicah 

The second brochure serves as a tour guide to 
community resources for the specific purpose of 
student yisUations. In ad to a list of businesses 
and Industries, this brochure contains an outline of 
procedures for Instructors to follow when making 
arrangements for a tour and for planning the tour 
itinerary with students. The brochure also provides 
the field trip sample forms which the school 
district requires instructoiB to fill out when plan- 
ning such a trip. Community resources are listed by 
career clusters, and the following information is 
specified for each resource: location of the re- 
source; contact person; reservations required; days 
to \dsit; hours to visit; time needed for tour; 
classroom speaker contact; description of tour; 
maximum size of group permitted; pade level; 
guide needed; special instructions; restroom facili- 
ties; lunch facilities; and any additional information. 

StiBte^es for Inipleinantotion 

Strategies for implementation of the practice are 
as follows: 

LA committee composed of educators and 
representatives of business-industry-labor is 
formed to assume the responsibility for devel- 
oping a plan for obtaining the necessary 
information. This interdisciplinary activity 
can result in the production of a question- 
naire which Is subsequently sent to business, 
industry, and professional organizations, 
whose cooperation and assistance is re- 
/ quested. 

2, The affirmative responses to the questionnaire 
are compiled Lnto the published brochure 
directory. 

3. Dissemination Is facilitated by a description 
of the brochure and its use during an inservice 
or staff meeting. 
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Considerations Affecting Inipienientation 

Considerations affecting Implementation of the 
practice are as follows: 

1. Part of the instructor's task when utiHzing 
community resources is to assist students in 
being courteous guests or hosts and to prepare 
them to ask appropriate questions. 

2. The generosity of the business-industry-labor 
community should not be abused. Instructor 
should refrain from making undue requests or 
overusing a resource. 



Practice Four: Instructoi^' Handbook 

A descfiption of the practice, strategies for 
implementation of the practice, and considerations 
affecting implementation of the practice are given 
in the ifollowing subsections. 

Strategies for Impletnf ntatlon 

Strategies for implementation of the practice are 
as follows: 

L Prior to inservlce training sessions^ the Instruc- 
tors should be encouraged to recall career 
education activities that they have success- 
fully implemented in their classrooms. 

2* An inservice training session should be held in 
which two or three Instructors are encouraged 
to give verbal descriptions of such activities. 
Other participating instructors should be 
asked to write their own career education 
experiences in any one of the acceptable 
formats. /Adequate time shuuld be allowed so 
that every participant can complete at least 
one such description. The instructors should 
be informed that all activity experiences 
contributed by them will be compiled into a 
handbook, and that these experiences will 
serve as a resource to which others will refer. 

3. Ail contributions should be typed, edited, 
replicated, and assembled into a handbook. 
This handbook should then be distributed to 
appropriate school personnel. 

Considerations Afficting Implenientatign 

Considerations affecting implementation of the 
practice are as follows: 

I. Career education must have been Infused into 
the regular curriculum well in advance of the 
inservice training session so that all instructors 
have had time to experiment with several 
activities and have been enabled to evaluate 
the effectiveness of each activity. 

11 



2. The success of this interdisciplinary activity 
depends on the degree of motivation mt% 
which the instructors have been infused. The 
personnel conducting the inservice training 
session must generate enough enthusiasm to 
motivate all participating instructors. 

Practice Five: Carwr Guidance Centers 

A description of the practice, strategies for 
implementation of the.practicej and considerations 
affecting implementation of the practice are given 
in the following subsections. 

Description of thi Practice 

Career guidance centers are a primary factor in 
the guidance component of career education in 
elementary, intermediate, secondary, and post- 
secondary schools. These centers provide instruc- 
tors, counselors, and administrators with career 
education curriculum materials. Furthermore, they 
afford students the opportunity to (1) become 
aware of available career planning information 
about both education and work; (2) explore and 
investigate careers so that they can make career 
choices based upon their Interests and abilities and 
the opportunities that are or will be waiting; (3). 
become aware of '"Career clusters" and the job 
opportunities within each cluster; and (4) plan 
realistic educational programs that will prepare 
them to enter the world of work with developed 
skills, knowledges and experience. 

The use of guidance centers can be either part of 
the regular study program or a student option. 
However, all students should be encouraged to take 
advantage of the centers' resources to Increase their 
awareness of the world of work. 

The career guidan centers contain information 
about the centers, brmation on occupational 
choices available, and information on occupational 
preparation. This information is presented in many 
forms, including books, brochures, pamphlets, 
filmstrips, videotape productions, and tape- 
recorded interviews. Talks by guest speakers from 
various occupations and study trips to actual job 
sites are other ways in which students can acquire 
information. 

Strategies for Implementation 

Strategies for implementation of the practice are 
as follows: 

L The location of adequate space that can be 
used for a career guidance center is the major 
strategy in developing this practice. This can 
be accomplished cooperatively in a number of 
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ways. An existing room within a school may 
be remodeled to accommodate the special 
needs of a guidance center; shelves may be 
added, carpet initalled, audiovisual equipment 
purchaseds electrical outlets installedj and so 
forth. If there are no empty rooms within a 
schools a comer of a library may be sectioned 
off* A multidisciplinary approach may also be 
used in which several schools within a district 
combine efforts to furnish a centrally located 
guidance center and/or a mobile center that 
can be shared during the school year. 

2, Selection of a competent guidance center 
technician is essential to a smoothly running 
center. This technician gathers, organizes^ and 
updates information of all types^ including 
descrlptiye materials, films, community re- 
sources, and guest speakers. He or she acts as 
a resource consultant to the counseling staff, 
assists students when needed, aids instructors 
with career education activities while encour- 
aging them to make use of the center, and 
makes presentations to community membei^. 
These activities are all examples of interdisci- 
plinary cooperation among school staff, 
students, and the community. In some-^set- 
tings, the technician also serves as a full-time 
career counselor, who acts as a liaison agent 
with counselors, instructors, and parents 
while providing vocational guidance to indi- 
vidual students. 

3. To make the most effective use of a center, 
counselors, instructors, and the center techni- 
cian should develop a profile card on each 
student who uses the center. Profile cards 
should contain such information as the stu- 
dent's present status, interests, aptitudes, 
strengths and weaknesses, work experience, 
test results, career choices, and plans after 
paduation, and the counselor's recommenda- 
tions. At the secondary level,4he information 
on the profile card is used as the basis for a 
home counseling session in which the coun- 
selor, the student, and his or her parents 
assess career plans and options available to the 
student. 

Consldaratlons Affecting Impletnentatlon 

Considerations affecting implementation of the 
practice are as follows: 

1 . The implementation of a career guidance 
center requires the total commitment of 
school counselors to the infusion of a career 
education program. Without this commit- 



ment, the guidance component of the center 
will not thrive. 
2. Staff inservice education should be planned 
for early in the school year to provide 
instructors with an awareness of the benefits 
derived from using a career guidance center, 
nils inservice education should include suffi- 
cient time for each instructor to familiarize 
himself or herself with all guidance center 
services. 

Practice Six: Careers Fair 

A description of the practice, strategies for 
implementation of the practice, and considerations 
affecting implementation of the practice are given 
in the following subsections. 

Discription of the Practice 

A community/school-sponsored careers fair is 
designed to produce awareness of education and 
job opportunities for students of all ages, Much of 
today's career education .literature attempts to 
define a possible range of careers from which the 
student can choose a career. However, more direct 
exposure to occupational information in the form 
of exhibits by schools, colleges, regional occupa- 
tional propams, business-industry-labor, and gov- 
ernment services can provide a number of out- 
comes. Some examples are as follows: 

1 . Students and adults are encouraged to think 
about present and future employment oppor- 
tunities. 

2. Further interest is cultivated In the enroll- 
ment of students In programs designed to 
prepare them for the working world. 

3. The general pubUc is provided an opportunity 
to become aware of the wide variety of 
vocational and career education programs 
available to both youths and adults, 

4. The business-industry-labor community is en- 
couraged to become more closely involved 
with educators to ensure a mutual under- 
standing of the structure and nature of the 
work world. This involvement will help ex- 
plain to students the educational and occupa- 
tional preparation required for entrance Into a 
career in business, industry, or labor* 

5. Educators and students are made to realize 
that career planning can become an informa- 
tional, experiential, and decision-making pro- ^ 
cess which serves as a way of preparing for 
change* 

6. Educators and persons in the community gain 
an understanding of ^heir own unique re- 
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«i^ii%UfeJ.S5ii->i:ii VM^ . ■ .- . 

ftgpwuroes career educa- 

ibnlij^s lorlinptementation 

||St^e^il|fbr of the practici are 

Wli|?^group of from several 
school iiitric^^^ who realiie that many itu= 
• denfs and adults are not aware of the vast 

|li||i^action of occupational opportunities avail- 

fe;^^le to them* initiate a response to remedy 
the :iitua by outlining steps to facilitate 

^^igSthe and programs needed in plan- 

KMmng a careei^ fair. 

1^2^ The educators" main thrust in Initiating these 
processes and programs is the formation of a 
^K^Slwreer education Jeade composed 
•v:;:6f representatives frbmi educations business^ 
: J industry-labor, government services, and the 
>: community-at-lai-ge* The multidisciplinary ac- 
ti^ council will result in the 

■ . organization and execution of a careers fair 
that offers a wide range of information and 
L v new experiences in the worlds of both educa- 
tion and work. . 
. 3. As a means of creating an awareness of the 
availability of jobs within a single occupa- 
V. tlpnal fleld, exhibits are set up, based on the 
.concept of career clusters. Examples of possl- 
V ble major exhibit areas Include: Induitry, 
r public service, personnel and product services, 

# r and arts. 

4* Widespread dissemination of the information 
contained in the exhibits is achieved by 
\ busing groups of students to the site of the 
^ 5 careers fair* The strategy of exposing large 
!i&^n^ to the information has 

j^t ; the effect of p^oup counseling, 

pnsiderations Affecting Implemantation 

ji.Gonsiderations affecting implementation of the 
factice are as follows: 

iui/^Because of its complexity and far-reaching 
;i^;i;;(effe^ a careers ftlr is a 

fj#multidlscipnnary activity which can involve 
;ft educators from several districts* Such an 

• undertaking is generally too vast to be han« 
ij . idled adequately by a single institution or even 

a single district of limited size and resources. 

:2* Fihariclng a careers fair should be a coopera- 
tive effort on the part of all districts involved 
; in the planning, reinforced by contributions 

; from business, industryj labor, and the general 

•;;;^;J^'(Co^ ' 



S.TTie fair should operate during a season and 
on the days and at the times which will 
encourage maximum attendance by a major- 
ity of the people living, studying, and working 
in the vicinity. 

4. Admission to the fair should be free. 

Practice Severn Minisocieties 

A description of the practice, straitegies for 
implementation of the practice, and considerations 
affecting implementation of the practice are given 
in the following subsections. 

Deicripdon of tiie Practice 

Children in kindergarten throu^ grade eight are 
^ven the opportunity to experience life in the 
consumer world by participating in minisocieties. 
Eachminlsociety is organized in a way that is 
appropriate to the indiidduarclassroom; one class- 
room may utilize existing class officers whUe 
another may hold elections for a city government 
consisting of a mayor, a city council, a treasurer, 
and Judiciaries. Businesses are established in each 
""town"rand students learn how to apply for a job, 
to fill out applications, and to be interviewed. 
Contracts are made with the business "owners" of 
a real estate firm, a drinking faucet company, a 
pencil sha^ener service, an arts and crafts business^ 
a^Ught and power company, a custodial services 
business, and various other school-related busi- 
nesses.,such as paper graders, a supplier of class- 
room materials, a slpi service company, the 
"town" newspaper, a tutoring service company, 
and a bank. Money management, checking-account 
use, credit use, and consumer buying are all 
integral parts of a minlsociety program* 

This propam provides a leaming-actlvities- 
package approach which allows for both large- and 
small-group Instruction, as well as mlnlcouiies In 
career-related subjects* In addition, it offers the use 
of ungraded curriculum and provides for the devel- 
opment of an exploratory work experience through 
which students are Introduced to existing work 
opportunities designed to make them inquisitive 
about what they must do to prepare for job entry* 

Stratfgies for Impietnentation 

Strategies for implementation of the practice are 
as follows: 

L The success of this interdisciplinary practice 
depends on the motivation of Instructors to 
assume leadership and responsibility for a 
classroom-based minlsociety. Many Instruc- 
tors find that this package approach is consis- 
tent with their style of teaching. 



|;)T/);;'2;,Ttt very little special equip- 

I'/S-'y^^.j^^ the career education project 

5¥5^ support the instructors by assist- 

l^jv.^V'^^t^^^^ job descriptions, application 

1^1 C^^ ;^^^^ forms, written examina- 

employment interviews, and 
f D-^J"' . f SflsuSi'^an as simulated cuireney, 

''^^IMi^^A'^^?^^.™^^^^ checks, account cards, signature 
'ti0^^^^f^^0&%^AQ^Ti applications, statements, balance 




^^P^|^|c:^|ort^^^^^ budgets, 

^|||^<|3iJ0tf(^^fft becomes established, 

||fic|||ll|?studin^^ assume the responsibility for 

^l|,^p>i^^ldeCBi^^^ and planning, and the in- 

ft^lf%I^C^5sthj should assume his or her role as a 
'4§7t|^ti?fc^ource person to the students. 
^^J^piel'SXperience^d. rninisociety instructor also 
^*m0^0Ai^Q^^ a resource to other instructors who 
^Want assistance in implementing such a mini- 
|i^J:?^%%>ciety in their own classrooms. 

fpy^Coiisiderations Affecting Impleniintation 

Considerations affecting implementation of the 
l^ph;:practice are as follows: 

1 ' The actual implementation of a minisociety in 
a classroom should be limited to a specified 
time periods such as two hours per week. 
However, instniction^^^ skills needed to oper- 
ate effectively in a minisociety can be incor- 
porated into a regular claisroom curriculum. 
[ For example, math periods may be devoted to 
banking skills such as writing checks and 
balancing checkbooks, figuring interest rates, 
and investing money. 
2. When two or more minlsocieties are estab- 
lished in the same school, it is possible to set 
up visitations and allow students to conduct 
- "intertown*' budness, 

i;^^3v Instructors^need to be well organized and 
flexible* They should also accept the fact that 
it is imperative for students to be allowed to 
make their own decisions. 



k 

"Xfi^'. Practice Eight: Community Classrooms 

..f^^^^ of the practice, strategies for 

J(|?i^Mpl@mentati of the practice, and considerations 
:V*^ Caff acting implementation of the practice are given 
;4^. iri/the following subsections. 

v.^Deicriptioii of the Practice 

%vin^;: This , practice utilizes the '^community class- 
' i rb6m?'.^concept, in which students are exposed to 
teaniihg experiences in businessi labors and Indus- 
I']- 'f^ta^.^to provide them with an opportunity to receive 
eV; occupational and career preparation* Secondary- 



school-age students and adults can become in- 
volved in practical exploratory work which helps' 
them develop marketable skills and satisfactory 
work habits for obtaining full- or part-time 
employment. Courses also provide entry-level skills 
for furthering their education at community 
colleges. 

Community classes are held near local stores or 
in shopping centers. The close contact with 
business-industry-labor pves employers a chance to 
be of service to the educational system as well as to 
the community by providing students with an 
opportunity to learn skills that will make them 
more employable. In addition, students receive 
supervised on-the-job trainings thus increasing their 
employment opportunities. . 

By means of a number of program and informa- 
tion tapes made available to them by telephone, 
students are able to explore in some depth the 
careers that are interesting to them. By evaluating a 
variety of occupational possibilities through this 
"dial-a-career"' aid, a potential community-class- 
room student can make his or her career selection 
with maximum awareness of the responsibiUties 
and benefits involved. 

Community classes also provide elementary and 
intermediate school students with the opportunity 
to develop awareness of careers through visitations 
to the classrooms where on-the-job training is 
occurring. Career awareness, career orientation, 
and career exploration are all facilitated by direct 
exposure to a variety of careers and oceupations. 

Strategies for Iinpleinentation 

Strategies for Implementation of the practice are 
as follows: 

1. The initial responsibility for estabUshing 
multidisciplinary cooperation between educa- 
tors and representatives of business-Industry- 
labor must be assumed by someone who has 
the knowledge and capability to coordinate 
all aspects of the program. 

2. The classrooms must be established adjacent 
tOs or In close proximity to, cooperating busi- 
nesses and industries to facilitate exposure to 
occupations or on-the-job training. 

3. The courses offered should encompass a 
broad range of occupations and careers, In- 
cludings but not limited to, air conditionings 
banking, cosmetology, flre sciences keypunch 
operations, motorcycle and small-engine re- 
pair, and truck driving* 

4. Awareness of the program's existence can be 
generated among studentSs parentss and the 



i|^||Scommunity thr^ word-of-mouth advertis- 
^^^l^ing and student-to-student communication. 
i|BI|S^3lie;Vachievemen of succeisful graduates 
|||||||houid:bepum 

opportunities for 

^^^^^S:!:studmts should be developed and offerid 
ffiSfi^gf l^fore they are eligible to enter the com- 
I^^SMilnw propam. 
:IK^t:j^^^:?Spacej rent, transportation/ and facilities are 
^^;;^I^v;l;?;im^ and program Items that 

ppjiim^should be taken Into consideration before this 
practice is implemented. 

^^Considerations AWectIng Itnpli tnentation 

|& Considerations affecting implementation of the 
il^lpractice are as follows: 

I j Vn- i . Community classes should introduce students 
; to work habits that will improve their em- 
ployability prospects. In addition to giving 
students job skills, instructors should empha- 

^iS^- size the importance of being punctual, dress- 
ing appropriately, dealing with the public 
effectively, and cooperating with co-workers. 
2. Instructors and students must be made aware 
of their role in the enhancement of school- 
community relations through their participa- 
tion in this program. 

- ' Practice Nine: Construction Technology 

A description of the practice, strategies for 
f^jfimplementation of the practice, and considerations 
5i^&irafTecting implementation of the practice are given 
MA"ia the following subsections. 

' ^ 

Description of the Pmct tee 

ir " 'Diis practice culminates in the construction of a 
ipflfunctional house by secondary students. The house 
?''| is ' bailt on campus over a period of two school 
^fcyears in a construction technology course. After 
^ttie house is completed, it is auctioned off and 
moved to the purchaser's site. Funds received from 
*i,^^^'"thfe sale of the house are used to pay the costi of 
'l/^the , construction materials as well as part of the 
\ instructor's salary. 

[^"\,)'^\-A course in construction technology serves as 
.-^'the hub for career education activities in other 
fl 'dounes in the secondary school, such as drafting, 
■ mathematics, home economics, and English. It also 
• : serves as the hub for district activities as evidenced 
by the interactions between the secondary and 
elementary students and between the secondary 
and intermediate students. 

Tools and materials obtained from the high 
. school are placed in a van, which is used as a 



portable classroom for elementary school students 
to leam how to use simple tools. The van is also 
used to transport materials to the intermediate 
schools, where students in industrial arts classes 
can build such Items as cabinets, shelves, and 
vanities. These items are eventually installed in the 
house built by the secondary students. 
' An overall objective of the couree in construc- 
tion technology is to produce in students an 
avvareness of the variety of occupations that exist 
within the construction industry and the training 
required for each occupation. At all levels of the 
course, students receive both classroom Instruction 
and practical laboratory experience on the con= 
struction site. 

Strate^as for implementation 

Stratepes for implementation of the pmctice are 
as follows: 

L Implementation of this course depends upon 
the active participation of the business- 
industry-labor community and the general 
community. Cominunity members participate 
in multldisciplinaiy activities as (1) members 
of an advisory committee composed of ex- 
perts in the field of construction who assume 
responsibility for planning the house, financ- 
ing its construction, and supplying the re- 
source people to teach cdnstruction-related 
areas; and (2) community-based resource peo- 
ple who provide^instruction in the responsibil- 
ities of a building inspectorj a safety inspector, 
a doctor, a trade journeyman of each trade 
encountereds an apprentice, a member of 
managements a member of organized labor, 
and a banker or financier. 

2. Cooperation and commitment to the con- 
struction technology course by all secondary 
school personnel directly involved are. secured 
through inservice cooperative planning ses- 
sions. Because of the nature of the coune in 
construction, the staff must be offered special 
classes in architectural drafting, practical 
mathematics, Interior decorating, and the 
location and use of appropriate reference 
materials. The constriictlon technology in- 
structor is responsible for the Interdisciplinary 
activities among these various departments. 

3. Students are recruited for the construction 
technology class by the course instructor with 
the assistance of other instructors, counselors, 
and the director of career education depart- 
ments. During the first year, the students 
receive extensive counseling and guidance to 




IvL'.. '^ 7v > helHttejn^make rational occupational choices* 
ftiii'^ Vr^^B^^fiWU?*??*® course a second year^ 

ff\'1,f? %*ftM make written application to 



Sf , s> "^fee{eonstruction technology instructor. 

ll^l^'C^mid^^iif Afftc&'g Implementation 

implementation of the 




iP^CBhclusions 



1 . Where official sanction is required, approvals 
" by the board of education^ the county, state, 
and city regulating agencies, and the labor 
unions must be secured prior to. implementa- 
tion of the iepnents of ttus practice* 

2, Financial arrangements for this practice re-, 
quire close scrutiny by project leaders to pre- 
vent additional district expense. 



" 'On the basis of the responses of principal and 
V secondary informants to the systematic explora- 
tory interviews and the observations made by the 
'^ project research team, it is possible to assume that 
? ^ cooperative activities do enhance the implementa- 
fj vtion of career education in many instances* More 
specifically; the results of this study indicate the 



'it- 



folio wmg: 



'1^] ,i L Development of a coordinated system for 
' ^implementing career education appears to be 




if ft". (maturity). 

i^0>^^!2^^^^ tr aining of school personnel appears 

Ifelj^'^-tVto be a necessary component for developing 
^ffrV^^/"^ successful cooperation among such personnel, 
^yr;^ 3/A;rnore positive and success-oriented program 
isxlh A /'Usually results when instructors, counselors, 



administra tors, and school staff have been 
heavily influenced by Intradisciplinary and 
interdisciplinary cooperation* 
» Multldlsciplinary cooperation among educa- 
tors, the business-industry-labDr community, 
and the generaL comniunlty appears to be 
essential to the success of career education 
propams. TTie greater the support of each of 
these resourcesj the greater the chances for 
the success of the program* 
The utilization of cboperatlve activities in 
implementing career education serves to break 
down rigid departmentalization, which results 
in the increase of resources available to 
individual instructors. 

Cooperation on all three disciplinary levels 
produces a more comprehensive approach to 
career education because of the involvement^ 
articulation, and legitimization that results. 
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.'Sub- 



committee 



g^ifjl^:, - , ■ - . . ■ , 

^^^^CSntar for Action and Study in Education (CASE) 
^^^^lionptofU. ^ oi^^uzMon whose primary intent is to 
m; » devalopment^ and othar assistance to 

^^ato^aiii CASE orgaw cbnasts of 17 profes- 
; educators with broad ^parience and knowledge at 
cQrJevels of education 
gflpl^CASE advisory comniittce met with the project 
^^Wji|ch team on My and 9, 1974, at the University of 
'il2oniia, Los AngeleSi for the purpose of developing a list 
ggs.oi' program factors to be used in the research project, Mem« 
l^rf jRrs of tills CASE advisory committee ware as follows: 

||iSRalph Bregman 

IJI?; University of CaBfoniia, Los Angeles 

Graduate School of Education 
||5 Moore HaU^Room 123 
J; 405 HUgard Avenue 
||; lis Angeles, California 

Uoyd M. McCollou^ 
i California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol MaU 
^:;;Saqamento, California 95814 

IjOfflfSe'b^^^^^ Clara County Superintendent of Schools 

^^|:Santa Teresa 
pj^ Jose, California 95110 

fcjiUmyf jflty of G Los Angeles 

^Ms^js - '■=■•'■^^'■=•^■ 



Gf aduate School of Education 

Moore HaUs Room 3 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles^ Califoniia 90024 

Anthony J. Mtale 

Qiaffey Community College 

5885 Haven Avenue 

AltaLqma, California 91701 ^ 

Frances B. Russell 

Los Angeles County Re^onal Occupational Propani 
9300 East Imperial Hi^way 
DowneyjCalifbnila 90242 

Frank M. Santoro 

Rhode Island State Depariment of Education 
ftovidence, Rhode Island 02908 

Robert D. Sartin 

Univarsity of Californiaj Los Angeles 

Division of Vocational Education 

Moore HaUp Room 123 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, CaBfornia 90024 

Patrick J. Weagrart" , 
Massachusetts State Department of Education 
182 Tremont Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02103 
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i^iisif^gfim Factors 





^^^^^^■^ot pip^am factors prepared by the CASE Develop cioss-subjict linkages. 
^^^MSwy^mmittee and rnembers of ^ taam for 

^i^ffi!fliwctiiig the research inquiry is as follows: 




Admintstrative Factois 

fonibte resource management (divert resQurces and re- 
|p|;^pjderpriorities). 

'BiSnoiti.i^^^^ of flexible scheduling and nUni- 

!tiii^|t'a:<; pluralistic organization thrd participative 
K^'^tt^^'-tf^ student involvement, and cooparativi plan- 



r»mg. 



^- vSS S^ct federal^ state, and local financial support by mians of 

^i^v W; Obtain management information throu^ needs analyaii 
il- V ' J and so forth. 

gv, V . 'tiiitiate grading reform tFnough criterion-referenced testingi 
I^. A "1 and so forth. 

< I^^ between elementary, intermediate^ 

Is!.' V secondary, and post-secondao^ levels in regard to careers. 
l^f^^xInOTase area planning through work with contiguoui 
i^i^Wj'p '^districts (mutual needs uiformation, program supple- 
®&||M;i|rnients, and placement activities). ^ 

J^fftomote the development of open entry/exit courses* 
l^^ll^ImUate systematic staff development (staff incentives). 
^KSKi|liuti|a^^^ product evduation/accountabUity^ 
~ * "rji systernized pubHc 

^Prpihote affirmative action (ESL^bilingual support) for all 

ii^^-' . 

Sl:6[*5|fiieilities planning and development to promote a more 




Devtlopment Factors 

for staff development activi- 



building to develop staff interaction, 
'/teacher release time to develop curriculum, course 
materials. 

inservice training and 




meetinp with planned 
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^^^^^^^ ? 

Ensure: buMiie^-industry-kbor In vol vem^^ thiou^ coop- 
erative acttwties, advisory planning committees, and 
use of resources. 
Ensure parent and community involvement through coop- 
erative acdvttiiSj use of parents and community people 
as resource people, aides, and so forth. 

Guidance Faeton 

Collect current, quantitative, and area^wide job data infor- 
mation. 

Develop career guidance centers. 
Promote pQUp counseling procedures, 
Detennine student interests through assessments, and so 
fortii. 

Develop a counseling role for teachers. 
Develop classroom activities for counselors. 

Instnictional Factors 
Develop student incentives. 

Initiate team teaching between vocational and nonvoca- 

tional subject areas. 
Develop and use the library as a risource center. 
Develop a community-based classroom. 
Strengthen the educational technolo^ base, 
Initiate role playing and simulation activities for students. 

Curriculum Factors 

Promote a master plan for curriculum development. 
Initiate cooperative curriculum development. 
Obtain propam variety and options by focusing on career 
clusters. 

Promote student career organizations. 

Promote small monetary and release time awards for 
innovative projects. 

Promote equaf ehiphails of general , vocational, and aca- 
demic curriculumi. 

Focus curriculum on levels of career education (awareness, 
orientation, exploration, vocational education develop- 
ment, and preparation). 

Promote student cocurricular activities. 
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Identifying information 

I ; ^ Name of principal informant: 

in-'-""^v, ; ------ 

U:^ J' Title/Position: 

^g?' Telephone number: ^ ) 

jjfjvi^r Name of school district: _ _ 



%gv. ' Address of school district: 




g^2»? introduction 

'S||Jf/i]:i;"'t^ Name of Interviiwir:___ 

fe> ^ ' Research project sponsors 




Career Education Task Force 
||f3?^c^' California State Department of Education 

Q^^^^^^ Center for Action and Study in Education 
; ' Los Angeles, California 

#St '7'/:, ' Graduate School of Education 

University of California^ Los Angeks 



. Explanation of project 



, , Career education is a blend of general, vocational, and academic education into a curriculum which can provide 
^^^y-l^^ student with educational experiences necessary to prepare him or her for economic independence and personal 
fulfillment* In order for career education to reach a full fruition, a number of fundamental admlniitrative, 



^^^^^^^rg^iizitional^ and educational Chan occur in schocd syitsms* One vary basic chanp is the ravisioni niodiacation» 
Sfflapfitioni and development of cooperative activities betv^een school resources (the instructors, eounseldrs. 



• adininistrators, and school staff; the students and their parents; the business-industry-labor community; and the 
general community) and school program factors (administrative systems, personnel development processes, guidance 



^^^i^^^js^^^^^ strategies, instructional approaches, and the actual educational needs and concerns of the 

fe^^t^'^4ff#J|^^ i^^^^earch project would allow for tht exploration and identification of cooperative activities that 

Cooperative. activitiii are tiiose helpful relations, actions^ and pursuits carried on between 

^^$3^;??:^^ and program factors which are aimed at the accomplishment of a common purpose or goal. The 

''^i'^^ that result from these cooperative activities may serve to effect, enhance, and extend the growth 

^^^^i'jl ^'Sttrj'ai^ of career education. 

^f^^ ^ i'*^^^^ and explore data relevant to this project, interviewers must conduct on-site visitations at school 




rdiitrie^ enpged in career education programs. School persoimel, students and parents, the business-industry-labbr 
eommimity^ and members of the general community of these selected school districts will be interviewed by means 
systematic exploratory technique* Practical and operational data collected from these interviews will be 
5vj,y9?-t . ^^^^^ materials which can be used by the Cdifornia Career Education Task Force to develop a media 

if:}jl^*lr presentation to be used for inservice training programs. 

iiGonfirmation of informant's understanding of the project 



5i ' 



Can the informant describe the project? 



life 



Can the informant make connectionB between his or her program and the goals of the project? . 



, Establish schedtile for meating with secondary informants 

Name Time of interview 



.Telephone on:^,^ . ■_ forilnal confirmation of on-site visitation 



fr& ■ i -^4; rKrections to site location: 

MM — _— 



m;:^^. ..1-^:— — . _________ — 

l£,^i^*:-' . . . ■ - . - . 

IWy 5. Closurt 

: , Reconfirm the date of telephone conflrmation and/or on site ^sitation 

'p- A I Any questions on the part of the informant ■ 



.TTiank you 



Date: 



The Systtmatic Exploratoiy Intarvlaw 



e J • Identifying informEtion 



'^^f f ! Name of respondent: 

Principal informint 

;^^At:<^^^' ■-' Secondary informant 

V.TItle/pQsition: 
l^fete ' Nake of school/district: _ 
lt|:' .' Address of school/diitrict:_ 



^.j ;^ 2/ Introduction 



Name of interviewer: 



05fcv^Cari^r'Education Task Force 

" /^ Cdifoiya St Department of Education 

If^f^fjGenter for Action and Study in Education 
llll^^^I^s^geles, Cdifbmia 



fSlW$Q^A^Bi^ School of Education 

■ "U^^ of California, Los Angeles 



#S^!j£ii; E3£planation of project 

- , . - "■ 

Cooperative acti^ties 

Systematic exploratoty interview technique 
___ How the results will be usad 
• Conflnnation of respondent's understandini of the project 
.Questions: - . — - 



Exploratory interview 

: Administrative factors: 

Resource management 
Flexible scheduling 
Cooperative planning 
■ Project monies 
Needs assessment 
Grading reform 
Articulation 
AreaplanninB 



Open entry/exit courses 
Staff development 
Evaluation/accountability 
Public information system 
ESL-biUngual support 
Special transportation 
Facilities planning 
Graduation reform 



personnel development factors: 
Teacher internships 

Kof^lKR^lease time 



Master plan for iniervice education 
Staff meetings 
Cross-subject linkages 
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iCommunity factors: 

Business-industiy-labor Invoivement 
Parent and community involvement 



^Guidmce factors: 



Job data information^ 
Career guidance center 
Group counseling 



Student interest assessment 
Counseling for teachers 
Classroom for counselors 



^Instructional factors: 

Student incentives 
Team teaching 
library as resource 



Community-based classroom 
Use of educational technology 
Role playing/simulation 



m 



8^; 



^Currici^um factors: 
Master plan 

Cooperative development 
Use of career clusters 
Student organizations 



Innovative project awards 
Equal emphasis curriculum 
Levels of career education 
Co-curricular activities 



if 



Additional remarks 



5i Closure 



gAny questions on the part of the respondent? 



^' 



.Thank you 
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nstratiori Sites 



ftlll©OTin'aiVdley Unified School District 
'^^'^'^jSjlEastladiUo 



mtm^Cmow^ 91722 



p|SLa Mesa Spring Valley Elementary Sohool District 
W&ns6 Date Avenue 
Ip'La Mesa, Califbmia 92041 

S':3i^OhtarichMontclair Elemantaty School Diitrict 
§}^950 West B Street 
)|K^pntario, Caiifbrma 91761 



4, Orange Unified School District 
370 North GlasseU 

Omngej California 92666 

5, Office of the San Diego County Superintendent 

of Schools 
6401 Urida Vista Road 
San Diego, Califoniia 921 11 

6, Santa Barbara City Hi^ School District 
720 Santa Barbara Street 

Santa Barbara, California 93101 



ERIC 
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Brady . ., ' 

ej^t^D&tetor^Cariir Education 

"iS^^ffitffBSbam Street 
/Santa Barbara, California 93101 

Mr. Brady: 

'■; ' ' ■ ; /: ■ : .■ 'v; ;, " . ■ 

l^lPhaiiUniversity of Califbmlaj Los Anples and the CaUfomia Career EduQatlon Task Forea are enppd in a study, of 
'Cooperative activities that enhance the implementation of career education propams* A cooperative activity is concerned 
llh the interactions of aH school personnel (teachers^ (Counselo^i adminiitrators, staff » and studentl) and/or community 
Ambers who cooperate to develop career education propaini, TOeie interactions go beyond those nonnally requifed by the 
lorf^stam m Its dady operating procedure, 

S^elobjective of this study is to obtain accurate information about cooperadva acti^tlas tfiat are currently being 
iployed at the elementary, intermediate, seconda^ and post-ieQondary lavali. Your school district Is one of lix that has 
|5ii|ii( selected by the Task Force and the UCLA researchers to participate in die study because of the well developed career 
[ucation programs you presently have in operation. Dita coUacted from research wiU be used to develop a madia 
pb^ntation which the CaUforma Career Eduction Ta^ F 

^llietproceduia to be used in researching each sdiool indudes an initial telaphona intar^aw foUQWed by an on-site visit of 
^career education programs, The study vdU take apprpximataly^ox to aig^t hours to complete and wa anticipate that the 
•idslt will take placa during tha'month of Marchi Ilia Ta^ Force has indicatad diat you woidd be an ekcellant contact 
'ftWe would Uke your conflrmation on this mattar. If you are unavailable to act as the contact person, please submit the 
bf f^another indi\1dual who is familiar with your career education propam imd who is wflUng to participate In this study. 
l|l(jDur;;€poparation-^ endeavor wiU be greatly appreciated. Flaasa complete the anclosad form indicating a contact person 
lin%oiU;i:^txict, his or her telephone number, and the homi ha or ^a is available. Return the completed form in the envelope 
||royid?d by Febhjary 26, 1975. 

'Il^lhfflik you for taWng time from your bwy schedida to c 

. .. \ ■ 

^tUP:inlic , 

feee^ALowell D; Jackson, Superintendent- 
I Santa Barbara High School District 



Sincerely, 



Charles L. Phillips 
Project Diractor 



Q-'S^fmkU. Santoro 



r^^C^fbrnia Career Education Task Force 
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^^pllBiiiS complete tfiis form arid ritum it in the en^^lope pro^ddad by February 26, 1975 , Thank you. 



fftJi^SliW In tius study? Ym 

^^^j^^^!Ql£)^mpj^pM^ school district: ____ 



No, 



||{iJJ^;^ti^posltion: 



i^|g;g|fiiiTelephone number: 






^Moit conviniint ttma to contact (da; 


yB and hours) 




M 


Tuesday 


Widneiday 


Thursday 


Friday 













■t>?;^r;,i'K.:s"j--- ■ 

lit..;: 



S!S«v 
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Appandix F 

Dimonstration Site Contact Pei 



> L Covma-VaUiy Unifled School District 
f, Ragine Fams^ Director of Curriciiluin 

Martha Evans, ftojeet Developar 



C, . 2. La Masa-Sprtag Valley Elemintaiy School District 

p / BUI Pitts, Project EHrcctor 

f Unda Colep Guidance Coniidtant 



Jj^ : 3* Ontario^ontclair Elementary School District 
; Nonnan Stainakerj Erector » Career Education 



4. Orange Unified School District 

Tom Schrodij Coordinator, Secondary Education 
Don Isbeil, Coordinator, Elementary Education 
LMty Johnson, Assistant Director, Career Develop- 
ment Education 

5. Office of the San Diego County Superintendent of 
Schools 

^niel Nasman, Guidance Consultant 

6. Santa Barbam City High School District 

Charles Brady, Director of Career Education 
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ndix G 



L---fi;s,'.=-- v. r'- 



ifematic Exploratory interview TGchnique 



Mi 



'•v<;' - J i ■-^•>-- 
.•=r= 4„=■i=■,=■;:.=-• 
^■•"•";^^>t//.": 



Bicause the aim of this rt saar di project was to pro^de 
^^iraetlcd^ and opemtiDnal data on coopiFati^ aotividis that 
enhance caratr aducations it had to ba hea^y empirical, 
yet at the same time theoraticoUy sound and rigoroudy 
analytical. 

The steps taken to meet these requirementa were as 
follows. Fiiit/'dternative descriptive research techniques 
such as case study ^ cross-section^ survey ^ dociumnt andy- 
J sis, activity analysis^ and exploratoiy inter\iew were seri- 
ously con^dered in terms of the research issues* Seoondi 
vthi research i^iies were used to make the flnal detenmna^ 
tidn of the research teclmique rather than tiie reverse. 
Issues such as pthering of nonstandardiEed dataj collection 
of information for practical and immediate use, anidyds of 
interaction ^between factors wblcir^produce change and 
growth, cla^flcatioA of factors associated witii causal 
relationships, and effective use of researcher - s and respon^ 
deht^s time led to the selection and devclopmant of a 
systematic exploratory interview technique. 

Systematic E^^ploratoi^ Interview Tedinlque 

The systematic exploratory interview technique is based 
on conducting interviews with any respondents who (in 
temis of the current purpo^s of the intendewer) are ^ven 
special^ nonstandardized ' treatment. Special^ nonstan- 
dardized treatment is deflned as: 

l i Stressing the respondent's definition of the situation 
2, Encouraging the respondent to structure the account 
V o^ 

3v Letting the respondent introduce to a considerable 
extent his or her notions of what he or she reprds as 
^^..^^, ,^,,^ -^,.2.;^-t§itvBnt^ instead of relying upon the intendewer's 
|l#|?^S^SSSfiotions of relevance 

g^^^jofe^y^eli^ interviewing the investiptor defines the 

^plI^^ifiStiM^"^^ problem; he or she is only looking for 
iSfSiHSHiwers within the bounds set by Jus or her presuppod- 
^^ISfi|??^ interviewing, as deflned here, the 

^teJffSuipTO ^d often eager to let the respondent 

^gj^ffittSpfilM^ problem, the question, or the 

!M&^;^i|;atratipn - ^ 

ploratory inter\de^ng is 
an unusual interpretation 
et^tion, an extendon, or a 
itandardiied interview (a 




typical survey) ordinarily handles a delation in terms of 
statistical signiflcance and not substantive significance. 

^ Function of die Exploratoiy Interview 

Tlie mdn function of the exploratOiy Inteniew is to 
focus attention upon a ^ven experience and its effects 
rather than to ask specific questions. Characteristics of this 
type of interview may be described as: 

h Persons interne wed are known to have participated in 
an uhcontroUed but observed social situation. 

2. lite hypothetically sipUflcant eienients, pattemSi and 
total structure of this ^tuation have been previoudy 
analyzed by the investigator. 

3. On the bads of tins analysis, the intenaewer has 
fashioned an interview plan which contains a general 
idea of the major areas of inqui^^ from which 
pertinent data can be obtained, 

4. The interview Itself is focused on both subjective and 
objective responses of the respondent^ and these 
responses enabte the interviewer to test the validity of 
the data derived and ascertain unanticipated re- 
sponses to the situation. 

Subtieties of tiie Exploratory Interview 

For the purposes of this project, there are two .types of 
respondents: 

1. The pnndpal informant or contact person who: 

a. Is involved in the decision^making process. 

b. Is weU informed and able to pve the interviewer a 
picture of the norm^, attitudes, and activities of 
tiie dtuation under investiption 

c. Has the capacity to adopt the standpoint of the 
interviewer 

d. Is able to make the connections between the 
intendewer's viewpoint and tiie activities within 
the research Mtuation 

e. Suggests secondary informants ^ 

f. Prepares the way for the inter^ewer to secure ^ 
additional information 

2. The secondary. informants or persons are* 

a. Surropte observer who have the ability to recol- 
lect acti^ties relating to the research concern that 
have already happened or are happening, or who 
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7 '^^ . can put together something that developed over a 

11%!? :,^ ' long period of time. 

v>T. > b. Exi^rts (persons having the specialized knowledge 

-A^^ ' > or skill to interpret and evaluati the situation that 

■ they relate) 

' [ ^ , 

/Te^ Mct eifa tta of Good Inteivfewer 

A' ^ 

' ' , : The^ following are some of tiie more important charac- 
-}_telistii^ of a good mterviewer: 

- . . . 1. Concentrated attention (the interviewir heai^ what 
]i ' . ( others have to say) 

' '2. Abflity 1o "diift geais"-rapiay (tihe inter^ewer notes 
' when the re^ndent m^ei what ieems to be a jump 

\ _ y. ^ in the conversation and then tries to discover how fte 

respondent makes ftis transition) 
3. -Erapathetic understanding (^e ifltaf^ewir is able to 

understod what fte respondent is exptriendngi to 
7, . ^ ^ partidpate ii^ his or her feeUnp^ and to diare his or 
yX;, .V her views) 

; Intetvkw Vm^ 

Some of the variablis ftat have a bearing on the 
j'v intifirteware; 

if f 1 - The peison^ty and of the interviewir 
i^^U.<2; The.interviiwer's awareness of his or her self^leeted 
g^.^,.;.' identity 

I 3. The interviewees abiUty to Usten to and adopt the 

respondent's frmie of reference 
jvV{^,..'4^ The mterviewer's baekpound oonceniuig the dtua- 

i^fJ^^J' tion 

' ^'5, Ihe interviewer*! freedom from imdui reverenoi for 
' ' .'v 2'?^ ' particidar method of Interviewihg 

W interviewer's feeling of fieedom to make maximal 

[VA:|f use of his or her knowledge of the particular researA 
. situatioa faglng him or her so that he or die can 
' ' develop ^tuationaUy relevant sbate^es 



7. TTii intafdiwer*s ability to tdk in the respondant's 
language 

8. "nie inte^e war's u^ of questions which use a tectic 
of either neutrality or nonneutrality 

9. The deflnition by both inter^ewar and reapondant of 
the inter^ew situation 

Coi^entiaiity 

nie respondent must be assured veiy early in the 
Interviaw tihat Ms or her comments wiU ba held in strictest 
confldence and tiiat only tihoia who have **a need to know" 
(the reiaarch stafO m}l have access to the informationp 

. Intervim and Beneflts 

Respondents didika a steady flow of questions/ They 
prefer a diseu^on or something whidi sounds like a- 
discu^on .but is reUy a qu^ monolope stimulated by 
undirstuiding comments. ... 

llie respond^t gets tiia following frdm^e interviaw: 

IMhe oppottuiUty to teach 

2. The opportunity to taU: an imders^ding stranger 
(Lon^one wlio ^11 pmumably make no cl^ms or use 
of the remarks to ^faet the spedcer in die future) 
sometimig in pnertl or in^^tail about what the 
rtspondenth^ done or observed 

. T^tii^ Interaew Infonnation' 

Before inferences be d^Wfi from the intar^ew data, 
the interriewa^ must subject it to some -sort of independent 
cntidsm Or vigorous test. Two metiiods avidlable for 
dieddngart: 

1 . Gomparing a respondent's account of a situation mth 

accounts giv^nby o^er respondents 
2« Evduating tilt respondant's infomiati^^ in terms of 

iti cbmprahandbility, plausibility^ and coniisten^ 




Sir 
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